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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



modesty and candour, be informed us that 
throughout his discourses on Phonics, he was 
entirely indebted to Mr. Wheatstoae for his 
materialij — he was himself but the instrument 
of their communication. Mr. Wbeatstone 
was, it seems, the prompter or performer be- 
hind the scenes, while Mr. Faraday gesticu- 
lated before the i^dience. I have got a peep, 
however, at this Mr. Wbeatstone, a young 
man of anxious, spectacle-on-nose appearance. 
He ventures out from his hiding-place after 
lecture, and offers further practical explanation 
of what Mr. Faraday has said. He keeps a 
music-shop, I am told, somewhere here in 
London. 

With regard to the discourse of the even- 
ing — on the laws of the coexisting vibrations 
of strings and rods — it is curious to observe 
what beautiful illustration the most trivial 
phenomena may receive, when treated by a 
man of talent and taste. Things with which 
we have been familiar from our very childhood 
are brought before us as matter of philosophi- 
cal investigation ; our earliest amusements are 
taken up as illustrative of some scientitic no- 
velty, and they are thus doubly delightlul from 
the additional zest they derive from cherished 
associations. After proving the possibility of 
the actual coexistence of various vibrations in 
one and the same extended string, he turned 
to those of rods, which by the ingenious de- 
vice of the Kaleidoplione are made visible to 
the naked eye. The simplicity of the Kalei- 
dophone is as remarkable as the appearances it 
presents, are beautiful and surprising. A slen. 
der rod of highly tempered steel, tipped at 
one end with a brilliant spherule, is fixed at 
the other extremity in a sounding board — a 
violin bow is then drawn across the rod, when 
a musical tone is uttered, and the spherule is 
seen to describe some of the most fanciful and 
extraordinary curves, circles in every variety 
of combination and concatenation, ellipses, 
spirals " in wandering mazes lost," — the bound- 
ing lines composed of minute and indefinable 
gyrations of fantastic tracery — description fails 
to convey any thing like an idea of their daz- 
zling brilliancy and effect ! 

This introduced next the curious considera- 
tion of the time occupied by impressions on 
the retina. In the rapid whirl of a bright ob- 
ject — such as a polished ball suspended by a 
string, or the end of a cane on tire — a circle 
of light perfectly continuous is presented to 
the eye. The circle is formed by the revolu- 
tion of the brilliant point with such rapidity 
that the impression remains upon the sight 
from the instant it quits a given position in the 
circumference till it reaches the same spot 
again. Another very beautiful method of ex- 
hibiting the phenomena in question, is by lay- 
ing, over an illuminated or transparent stuface, 
a revolving disk, opaque, but having a single 
radiating slit proceeding from its centre. — 
Through this slit, upon the rapid revolution 
of the disk, the whole of the illuminated sur- 
tace is distinctly seen. Mr. Faraday men- 
tioned a circumstance which lately occurred to 
fabn, as affording further illustration of the 
subject. On passing by the coach, between 
Greenwich and Woolwich, he observed that 
Ute arsenal was distinctly visible to him, and 
in its whole extent, through the apertures of 
the paling which skirts the road; whilst through 
any single aperture in it, no appreciable im- 
pression could have reached the eye. The 
whole picture was, in this iastance, evidently 



formed by the combination of those separately 
almost imperceptible glimpses. We all see, 
by the bye, such things as that Mr. Faraday 
saw; but the same appearances call np very 
different reflections in the mind of the man 
of genius, from what they excite in those of 
nnthinking heedless observers. Godwin makes 
some fine remarks on this topic in one of his 
works. But to bring my notes to a conclu- 
sion. Every single instantaneous impression, 
such as has been just now described, occupies a 
distinct portion of duration, though not appre- 
ciable by our ordinary methods of measuring 
time ; yet an attempt to ascertain it, or to render 
it perceptible to the senses, seems not impossible 
by the application of the laws of vibrations in 
strings of given lengths and tones : for we can 
by an ingenious extension of the principles of 
the Kaleidophone make these vibrations appa- 
rent and capable of numeration. 

The discourse was terminated by a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Faraday's, that it might be possi- 
ble ere long, by further attention to the mea- 
surement of minute particles of time, so to 
piocure a kind of microscopic method of mag- 
nifying them, as that we might ultimately be 
able to determine, by observations in the trans- 
mission of the electric fluid, whether there 
were two electricities or not. 

There were some fair listeners in the gal- 
lery, attracted no doubt, by the hope of en- 
joying some more of those musical perform- 
ances on strange instruments, which sent them 
home so delighted this night three weeks. If 
they failed, however, to be so much amused by 
the evening's entertainment, they must cer- 
tainly have reaped greater advantage from these 
more serious illustrations of the philosophy of 
sound. „ 



DEBATE ON THE FORGERY BILL. 

MR. T. B. MACA0L,EY. 

House of Commons, Jime 12. 
I was attracted to the House last Monday 
evening, to hear the debate on the third reading 
of the forgery bill, and almost for the first time 
in my life, I was not disappointed ; the debate 
was excellent ; I had never heard Mr. Buxton, 
the renowned and determined enemy of West 
India slavery before : he is a tall, ( I like tall 
men, though men of gtnius are generally the 
contrary,) dignified sort of person, speaks with 
great forte and clearness, expresses himself in 
good language, and reasons closely, but is not a 
brilliant man, nor did he erince any of that 
ardour or passionate diction, which from the 
perusal of his vehement and celebrated speech 
upoii the slave emancipation question, I had 
been led to expect j he was listened to with 
attention. The aldermen of London provoked 
me ; they are dull and talkative : would vou be- 
lieve it, they all spoke on " foreign affairs," 
and the « management of our diplomatic mis- 
sions." Mr. Hume delivered six speeches in 
the course of the evening, and certainly made 
some sensible observations ; of the stamp duty 
he observed, he would wish to see England 
and Ireland upon an equality ; but an equality 
to be effected by reducing the stamps of Eng- 
land, not by raising those of Ireland. He 
invoked the Irish members, conjured them to 
hold fast to each other, and all would be well : 
the Scotch members will take care of, them- 
selves, but the Irish gentlemen never can be 



got to vote at the time when their votes are 
most required ; these remarks were made on the 
preliminary business of estimates, on which 
subject Sir J. Graham made, as usual, an elo- 
quent and judicious speech. Sir. J. Mackintosh 
said but a few words in proposing his amend- 
ment ; I had hoped to have heard that eminent 
statesman at greater length, upon a measure 
which had been the favourite and noblest ob- 
ject of his political life — he possesses still the 
eloquence and energy worthy of a rival of 
Edmund Burke, and with whom that greatest 
of Irishmen thought it no dishonor to contend. 
At last the honorable member for Calne arose ; 
my curiosity was raised to the highest pitch, to 
hear the far famed reviewer, the anti-slavery 
orator, the glory of « the Edinburgh." Alas, 
never were my expectations more miserably dis- 
appointed ; his voice sounded harshly upon my 
ear, and he seemed to have a peculiar and very un- 
pleasant kind of lisp ; he used but little action, and 
that little was not graceful ; but what was most 
annoying and perfectly astounded me, was his vo- 
lubility — it was inconceivably rapid ; after listen- 
ing for ten minutes, I found it utterly hopeless 
to attempt to follow him, and was compelled to 
content myself with his concluding sentence, 
whenever he stopped for breath. 1 repeat it, 
the rapidity of his utterance was astonishing, 
he allowed not a moment for reflection ; the 
intonation of bis voice continued unchanged 
throughout strained to the highest pitch, on 
he went, pouring out his words, like the pat- 
tering of a spout in a heavy shower. What 
1 did hear was wrong without being in the 
least brilliant. He broached the most tmsoimd 
opinions, such as that "the opinion of the 
people, right or wrong, should be assented to," 
and talked of the " bloody drudgery" of Sir 
Robert Peel's oflice under the old system, in 
deciding whether the punishment of death for 
forgery, should be inflicted or not. Altoge- 
ther I was vexed and offended, for Mr. Mac- 
auley did not even evince taste in the selection 
of his language ; I learned from this exhibi- 
tion, that it is possible for a man to be a bold 
critic and a shallow reasoner, to be a showy 
WTiter, a bad orator, and a superficial states- 
man. 

W. 



ON THE STATE OF PARTIES IN DUBLIN. 

There is, perhaps, no theory more generally 
advanced and admitted than that which attri- 
butes the strong and marked features that dis- 
tinguish neighbouring nations from each other, 
to differences of language, laws, government, 
and institutions, while those great natural 
boundaries, which nature herself has erected as 
the landmarks of kingdoms, are altogether 
overlooked ; and 

. ** The Alps, tlie Appenines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po," 
find little either of favour or consideration 
in the eyes of those who advocate a gene- 
ralisation of Mr. Owen's system. Human 
nature, say they, is the same every where ; 
but I confess it has long appeared to me that 
every, even the most trivial observance or 
custom cultivated by any people, could be sa- 
tisfactorily traced to some one peculiarity or 
other in their local circumstances. I would 
undertake to shew the fact of the Rhine's flow- 
ing (where and how it does,) to be a most ex- 
cellent reason why the inhabitants of one side 
should love fighting and frogs, while those oi 



